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DISTRICT OF VERb^j^Y, TouU: 

BE IT REMEMBERED, That o^,, ^ f^.. .^, 
of July, m the forly-sevenlh year of ^e^MSencc * 
of the United States of America, PHiNEHf.'if"^^^ 
the said District, hath deposited in this offi^^Sg title 
of a book, the right whereof be claims as proj?.^" 
in the words following, to wit : "An Improved >?^^ 
tem of Stenography ; containing Analagous AbbfC 
viations, adapted tojthe convenience of Instructors ana 
Practitioners. By Phinehas Baily." In confoimity 
to the Act of the Congress of the United States, en- 
tjtled " An Act for the encouragement of learning, 
by securing the copies of mapg, charts, and bookd to 
the authors and proprietors of such copies during the 
time therein mentioned. 
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Clerk of the District of Vermonf. 

A true copy of record, examined and sealed bv mo, 
J, GOVE, Clerk. " 
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EECOMMENDATIONS. 



SALEM, (WA9HINCfT0N COUIfTT, N. T.) 

We, the subscribers have taken a course of in- 
struction in Stenography, under Mr. PhinehasBai- 
Z.T ; and, in addition to the decided superiority of his 
system over those of all who have preceded him in 
this art, we consider his third edition, about to be pub- 
lished, the principle of which he has unfolded to us, 
as containing new and important improvements. 

Together with our testimony of Mr. Bailt's quali- 
fications as an instructor in this useful and elegant art, 
we would express our sincere desire, that his modest 
and unassuming merit may meet with a due reward ; 
and that the labor of years, which he has bestowed, to 
bring Stenography to its present state of improve- 
ment, may realize to him a handsome independence, 
through the liberal patronage of a discerning and geji- 
erous public. 

Sidney Wellir, A. B. Principal of Wdth- 
ington Accidtm^f, 
J. L. BiLLiNos, A. M, Counsellor at Liaie* 
John Ckart, Counsellor at Law, 
Samu£I. St'^yetxsj Attorney at Laip, 
E. S. SwEiT, School Teacher, 

The subscribers, having ezamined the third edition 
of Mr. P. Baily's System of Stenography, in manu- 
script, have no hesitation in recommending it to pro- 
fessional gentlemen and others, as the sio^plest, the 
most concise, and best digested system of the art, 
which has yei been given to the public. 

Absalom Peters, Partor q/[<Ac Con^ega- 
tional Church in Bennington. 
W. B. Adams, A. M. Principal of Ben- 
nington Academy, 
M^nningtony Oct. 14, 182Q. 
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INTRODIJCTION. 



Stenography is the art of writing by the most 
• simple characters. The design o/it, when im- 
proved to perfection, is to «nabie one to write 
as fast as words can be distinct]/ articulated. 

Every one must see the impracticability of 
this, by the use of our commoA letters. Proba- 
bly no penman can write, ill the comiDon way, 
more than one fiflh part sis fast as ^ man can 
speak. 

In attempting to write more^ i-apidly than the 
formation of letters wjil adn>^> many are imper- 
ceptibly led into a scrib^^^gj illegible hand. 
' Stenography afFords a^^^niedy for this evil, by 
furnishing an alphal^ entirely distinct from the 
common one; e»o^*^*> while a person is improv- 
ing in one art/ ae is not obliged to change his 
habits relatV^ to the other. 

Thepr/^^ce of stenography alone will not 
' enable^ pereon to improve in common writing ; 
yet it^s not incompatible with the highest attain- 
meiy in graceful penmanship. 

to brimgthis art to its present improved state, 

>a8 cost the labor of years. It has occupied 

*the attention of many learned men, at different 

periods, for more than two centuries. Writing 

i by characters, was practised prior to the inyen-' 

.a2 . - 
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^ion of letters. But the ancient method of wrib- 
'ing by hieroglyphics and symbols, bore no re- 
semblance to Stenography. This art selects 
from words the most important sounds; and 
these sounds are painted by the paost simple 
marks; while the ancient method was, to paint 
ideas and things without regard to sounds. 

The fir&t short hand alphabet, was invented 
by Mr. Willis, about the year 1600; which, 
though very imperfect, was vastly superior to 
hieroglyphics. ^ It was toon after improved by 
Byrom. But fiis system fell far short of that 
practical simplicUy, which the awakened genius 
of many now begst^ to view attainable. 

It however was n^t to be expected that an art 
like this should be petfected by one man. Like 
-every other bi^nch ofUterature, it must be cul- 
tivated by genius^ prundd by criticism, and ma- 
tured by experience. 

Numerous other sy&^nag of short hand have 
been published, by Rich, Ahnett, Angel, Gur- 
ney, Rees, Palmer, and ot*^r^. 

Although no very importanUnvention was ex- 
hibited by either of those system/^ except those 
-bf Willis and Byrom, yet, by the >iqt efforts of 
many others, the art has continuei tt progress 
an improvement. Each on^ was sureto point 
out some defects of his predecessors; Wiiich is 
always found to be an easier task than to estab- 
lish original principles. 

Among the later systems, that have appeared^ 
:the principal one which deserviss notice, is that 
of Mangan. In his second edition, which is de^ 
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eidedly superior to all that*have gone before i\ 
the characters are plain and simple, the combi- 
nations natural and easj, and the words associ- 
ated with the alphabet, Are judiciously chosen; 
but the rules are evidently defective. In some 
instances they so clash, as to require more than 
thirty different ^ords to be expressed by the 
same letter. This must, of course, be a source 
of ambiguity and perplexity to the reader. 

In the third, fourth, and fifth editions of the 
ibore work, an attempt has been made to re* 
nove this ambiguity, by renewing the ancient 
nethod of placing the Vowels at the top, middle, 
aid bottom of the letters. 

This ^an greatly impedes the fi^cility of wri- 
ting without afieeting the difficulties, excepting 
in tUrty or forty words, leaving the remainder 
of th^ language under the same or still greater 
^mbau'assmeht. 

Coi^sidering the many fruitless attempts to 
peyfecl this art, and the slow advances it hat; 
mace in improvement, the reader may be induc- 
ed t^ believe its perfection to be forever unat- 
lainaUe. But what<knowledge was ever ac- 
.quiredwithout cost? What art or science was 
ever fotad to be the spontaneous production of. 
iincultivued genius ? Then, -■ let not this art, 
which W&8 held in high repute by the ancient 
Hebrews; vhich was greatly esteemed in Egypt, 
Greece, an( Rome; which was the practice and 
amusement «fthe most learned emperors; and 
which the geiius of later times has established 
vupon an immoveable basis, be thrown intoneg-* 
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lect for want of energy and patience to compl^t^s 
whs^t the wisdom of ages has reared. 

To accomplish the desirable object of fur- 
nishing a system of Stenography, adapted to 
every profession, and attainable by every class 
of society, is thedesign of the following work. 
Other systems, both ancient and modern, havr 
been consulted; but none followed implicitly. 
More benefit has been derived from experience, 
than from any other source. Having b«en, fclr 
some years past, employed in teaching the arty 
principally to persons of literary acquirements, 
the author has had a good opportunity to improre 
by their critical* remarks, as well a^ to obviite 
difficulties, suggested by practice. Ho there- 
fore cannot but feel a humble assurance, chat 
this work will meet the approbation of an en- 
lightened public. 

This system is divided into ten lessens; and is 
so constructed, that when one lesson is well un- 
derstood, it may be readily reduced to practice, 
independently on what follows. By thi? ar- 
rangement, clergymen, and other profesjional 
gentlemen, who have but little time to de/ote to 
the study, may profit Ijy each step as tiey ad- 
vance, . 

Il is earnestly recommended to those Avho may 
pursue these lessons without an instructor, to 
become tk&roughly acquainted. witb one lessou 
' before entering upon another. 

^The {rentlemjen who' hate contrib^ed most tct^e 
• value ofthis work, ar» Rev. Mr. Ba/stow, of Reene, 
*N. H. Rev. Mr. Peters, Bennington, Vt. and Mr. W- 
^ Adaftis, Principal of Benningtoi Acadeepy. 
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LESSON FIRST. 



EXPLANATION OF THE ALPHABET. 

The characters in the alphabet represent 
the single Icttcrsf «lso th&-sunkds.^}aj!LBd^aQAin^ 
them. 

To write, I owe you, put down a dot for /, an- 
other for owe, and the character which repre-. 
sents y. Tor yon-y thus, . . y 

There are two characters for r; the one^, 
whiph is placed against the words atr, are, <wr, 
or, is called the common r. This is used for 
the words placed against it; but never for the 
letter r, except in contractions. Thus; Yoh 
and Fare known in our chitrchj written, y n . r k 
n r ch . The other, which is 

caHed.the straight r, is used for the letter r, but 
nevenfitands alone. 

The characters spr and sir, are to be used for 
those consonants^ when no vowel intervenes; 
otherwise the separate characters lor those con- 
nesonants are preferred. 
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Words, not contfeiined in the alphabet, are to 
be spelled by joining the characters together. 
Thus; If is at hand, .t e .t n lam onit, . ,m .n 

The characters are divided into Loops and 
Marks. The loops are such as have a loop, or 
cirele, attached to one end. All others are call- 
ed marks. The loops are designated by right 
and left loops; according as they stand in^^l^ 
alphabet. th, though not a loop, is d^esigna* 
ted in the same manner. In forming the looped 
letters, begin with the loop. The horizontal 
marks arfe made from left to right. The per- 
pendicular, «r sloping letters, are begun at the 
top; excepting the straight r, wjiich must begin 
at the bottom to distinfi^uish $t from d. 

The first requisite, nj writing, is t6 learn to 
move the pen with ease and freedom in every 
direction. 

The 4etters strand in four different positions; 
horizQntal, perpeodicalar, and diagonal, in op- 
pofite angles. .'The most di^cult ones for a 
beginner to form, are tbpve that are perpen<licu- 
lar, which arep^f, and tft; and those that de- 
scend from left to right, which are 6,y^ and str. 
In making , the#e, the paper may be ruled into 
checks about half an inch square; the. lines of 
which will serve to guide the pen till it becomes 
perfectly easy to ,run a line in any direction 
with speed and accuracy. When this can be 
done, the following rules inay be committed to 
menwry and reduced to practice. 
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RULE 1. 

The tight letters are always to be used at 
the beginning of words, excepting in con- 
tractions, and where the left letters join moire 
conveniently. 

EXAMPLE. 
They have all been wkh me. 
This sentence is written with the right letters, 
thhlbwni 

In the ehuT€h of God we* have an example of right- 
eousness and pea>ce: 
n th ch f g w. H tt X f ious n p 

The sixth coluina of plate first, shows when 
the Uft loops will begin words more convenient- 
ly than the othei^. 

RULE 2. ' 
Write according to the most simple sounds 
of words, omitting silent letters and inter- 
vening vowels; and joining the consonants 
in one word, without taking off the pen. 

EXAMUhE, 

droughty dxt sought^ et nought^ nt tdroughtf ri 
', In writing droughty the d must begin at top; r 
'%rts from the bottom of {{, running up in an 
^^'<iue direction, as high va» the top of a; fde- 
®^^ -^ perpendicularly from the top of r,* ough 



being ^ 
B ' 
and 



Bv f)?^^^® ^^^ silent letters, are omitted. 

^ ^ *' rule, « may be joined for the plural 
♦^t; J*^^^^S*u'® <^*se in the sai^fie m^ner without 

tvC i ^a- Thus, ma^'8 days, mns ds 
;« 4^k! /u'*^r^>h»ve the soiind of/, this letter 
is to be substitutes^, inphial.fL laugh, trough, 

*SeeRule3d. 
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rough, if trf rf; but coiisonftnte mufift never be 
substituted for vowel sounds; as in require, quote. 
These words contain the sound oftr; but tkcy 
are much easier to be read or written without it; 
thus, rkr kt sh should seldom be substituted 
for s, even in words in which s has the sound of 
sh, as in sure, pressure, sr prsr In most cases 
of this kind the s will be 9cifficiently plain. 

Stenography is necessarily regulated by our 
commoo pronunciation^ and, as our language has 
no permanent standard, but is governed, in ma- 
ny instances by mere custotn, it becomes difficult 
to form rules, which, in every case, will exactly 
follow the sounds of words, while their sounds 
are continually changing. For instance, Indian 
has generally been pronounced injan; but our 
best modern rules of pronunciation require it to 
be indean. Still it is believed, that, in every 
important ease, these rules, with the remarks 
accompanying them, will meet every difficulty. 
Where .universal practice has attached a sound 
to any consonant, let the proper letter be used 
to convey that sound. ' Thus in character, chord, 
chymistry, the ch, bv universal consent^ has re- 
ceived the sound of A;; It is therefore proper * 
all such words to use k; but in doubtful casc.^^ 
the origiiiiil letter be us6d. Thus, in r ^*Y 
indian, india, indies^ the dis to be p-'^^^J? ' 
Again, where real propriety of prr'^^^**:^^'* 
requires the sound of a word to v*7 ■^"\ i?^ 
spelling, the letter is never to ^^ changed for 
one which approaches near'' -*^, . ® ^?"°k* 
Thus, in virtZni, the sou-* ofcAuisnot oh-. 
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tained merely by custom, but by giving u itft full 
sound, which is you. This, when pronounced 
hastily afler t, will unavoidably receive the sound 
ot chu. The strictest rules for following the 
sound, will always require this word to be writ- 
ten vrtious. 

Exception 1. There is one necessary excep- 
tion to that part of the rule which relateato tak- 
ing off the pen. This is found in joining ah to d 
or g; as in dasky gash. In these words the hook 
of the sh cannot be made without raising the pen. 
Some authors give directions to raise the pen in 
joining th to other letters; but this is always tan- 
necessary and inelegant. In joining $h top or 1^ 
let the pen run back upon the stem far enough 
for the hook. 

Exception 2. e is never put before x. Some 
omit e before 2, m, n; but this method is not re- 
commended; as it tends to embarrass the reader^ 
and affords very little advantage. 

R13LB 3. 

Vowels, at the beginning of words, and 
those which sound full at the end, are ex- 
pressed by a dot. 

EXAMPLE. 

MiCy .k oughty .t vscy .s echoy .k. easyy .s. 
In the word ath^ a is expressed by a dot, ac- 
cording to the third rule; c^ kas the sound of 
k; and e, being silent, is omitted by the second 
rule. In echoy the o, sounding full at the end of 
the word, must, by the 2d rule, be expressed by 

B Digitized by Google 
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a dot; the word will then be written A:, witL a: 
dot before and after it. 

Some find a difficulty in understanding what' 
19 meant by a vowel's soundingYull. This prob- 
ably arises from being accustomed to suppose a 
vowel to sound, wheQ it is inserted merely to 
protract the sound of the preceding one; as m 
dot, dote, not, note, sit, site. The e has no sound 
in either of these words; but is inserted merely 
to denote the long sound of the preceding vowel. 
By pronouncing c in note, it would make no te, 
or not ee. To pronounce the vowel in this man- 
ner, is the most ready method of ascertaining 
when the dot is to be inserted. If it be proper 
to pronounce the vowel, it is always proper to 
write a dot. 

Dots which belong to words, should be placed* 
as near as possible without touching, to distin- 
guish them from such as stand for single vowels. 

The only words which require two dots at the 
beginning or end, are dewy, snowy, and showy; 
thns, .d.. sn.. sh.. 

RULE 4. 
s 6t kU substituted for c; and s for z, ac- 
cording io the sound. 

EXAMPLE. 

civil, sfl circle, srkl care, kr zeal, si 

RULE 5, 

In joining the loops, always turn the pen 
to the left hand. 

Loops turned in this manner appear more neat, 
liesides being more easily formed; as may be^ 
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i«een by companng plate Istiyith plate Sd. CTh* 
onljr exception to this rule is the second con- 
traction, where it is necessary to turn the pen 
to the right f'to distinguish the words from others. 
In joining any loop, except /, to a horisental 
mark, turn the pen upward. 

LESSON SECOND. 

RULE 6. 

The terminations tiouy noiiy tion^ are rep- 
resented by a dot over the last letter, and 
Hongy dansy ceanSy by a comma over. . Vor ly^ 
put a dot under the last letter. A comma un- 
der, is inglffy iwnaUyy Honateb/y tktUiyy denthf. 
A comma at the" end of a word, istn^; a 
rerersed ^pmma, ings; an inverted comma 
over, is H&nal^ tianatBy tierity cienty tiencCy dence 

jOonaryy Honed; for ingwg and tiQningy put an 

Averted comma at the erfd. 

EXAMPLE. 

nationy vm«H, o^earty natianSy visioMy ocemmy 

J J > 

H V . n ▼ . 

dailyy kinglyy ralionallyy pas$iomtely.y 

d k r p 

9ufficuntlyy Mng, sayingy 
sy k s^ 

rmtionaly passionaliy ancufdy stoHonaryy nuntianed, 
i i i i ^ 
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All terminations of similar jioiind arc governed 
)»y this rule; as, tian, in christian; sian^ in Per- 
9ian; $kan/ni Bashan; sheny\\n Goshen; shionj 
in fashion. 

In «uch words m generally^ nearly, surely y the 
dot should be placed under the middle of the 
letter which precedes r. In Egyptian^ agUa- 
tion^ ad&ption, the terminating dot may be placed 
directly over the first dot. 

m may be used for the teraiinationa ment 
and mmts; n for mas; b for bk; f for ful; tc for 
t^ard; and^&for sAip. 

EXAMPLE. 

lament, Im darlmessp drkn douhlcy db useful^ .sf 
reward, rw worship, wrsh 

J5a?c6))f«)». Whennew follows n,s maybe 
added; as in pr goneness, plainness ;yrnii9n prfns 
pins. 

Some write/for the adjective /wli; but this i« 
H perversion of the rule. 

RULE 8. 
A letter will signify as mtiih of any word, 
a» it represents of the alphabet. 

EXAMPLE. 

Tiaiufa, ns handful, nfknowable, kb unknown, .nk 
^knomngy k, knows, ka airy^ array, r. airing, r, 
heirs, hours, ours, T3 ourselves, rslys hare, hair 'r 
hares, hairs, 'rs 

Remark. When cial or liiel has the sound of 
shall, sh may be used. 
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lExcepiion, Such of the following wordff us 
are not specified in the example, are not includ- 
ed in this rule; as, bin, duity hcynoy piece, are^ 
mr, our, or, his, has, into, unto, chance. 

RULE 9. 

When two similar consonants meet in a 
word, one is to be ontitted; but if vowels in- 
tervene, both consonants^ must be written 
by making one as large as two. 

EXAkPLE. 

htUe, B Jife^ P gauge, G quick, K lull, h 
moment, M union, .N pipe, P 
In lull, no more sound is obtained by reading 
it lu II, than by reading it lul; one / therefore ia 
superfluous; and this is always the case, when 
two similar consonants meet without intervening 
vowels. But when vowels come between, the 
sound of both consonants is required. ^ 

JVWe. The capital letters in the examples 
should'^^ written in characters as large as two^ 
and pronounced singly. Thus, B is to represent 
66; the first 6 is for b%, and the other f»r hie, ac^ 
' cording to the 7th rule. In making the looped 
letters double, the size of the loop should be in- 
creased, but the stem no longer than usual. 
When the jkarks are to be double^ they must be 
increased in length only. 

Three of the letters, to wit, d, t and », are 
sometimee made as long as thr^e; as in deedei, 
md i(tf^«; sTt cea9es, Ss 

^' ' ' JBSt . 
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RULE 10. 

When a word contains no other letteri btA 
4 anddotd, or r and dots, place the dot for 
A and e at the top, and o and uatthe bottom. 

EXAMPLE OP tHE DOT AT TOP. 

ttidyOddi car, ere, e'er -d ^ra^eddyy-d' day^Tay^i' 

DOT AT THE fe0TT6M. 

orfe, owed^ odd, orcy our, <)'er, .d doughy dwc, docy f(cM», 
r&By nrWy d. 

In these words the dot ninst not be placed 
over or under the letter^ btit eycn with the top 
and bottom. 

All other dots are designedtobe placed near 
the middle of the letter. ^ 

Ifole, The d, in the abote examples, will 
serve equally as well for r. 

RULE ll. 

if, at the beginning of words, is expressed 
'by a comma, and omitted in all other places, 
except in contractions. 

EXAMPLE. 
hd^y X haugUyy yX. haiingyyt heaty yt heaiy'A 
wkeriy wa «^A,y, w. tr^ere, wr whaty wt 
Exception. In words expressed by Ad, hf, or 
Ify if the int«rvemng vowels have lost their long 
sou^d, the A may be written; as in heed^hnde, 
fuedy ktwedy hd hear^herej hirty /itgAer, hewtr^ 
hr heave J hivcy hovcy hf 

RULE 12. 
If^isto be written when a consonant; i. e. 
•when it begins a word or fyllable, or has the 
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"^ound of 00. It is also written for the sound 
"of (m, or ou; but omitted in all other cases. 

EXAH^LK. 

while^yNi ' vnUow^wL sweety s\ri laur, sw 

boffif 5w boWf b. 

It is not ihe intention of this rule to substitute 
w for auy or ou for oo, in words which have no 
w in them, but only to retain it for those sounds 
in words which do contain it; according to the 
following example: 

botighy b. phughy pi. nowy nw fiovotr, flwr 
Jlour, flr power y pwr 

^ is gorerned by the same rule; written when 
a consonant, and for the sound of ot; but in o- 
ther places omitted. 

SXAMPI^. 

yovih^yMi vc/,yt /ying, fl, spying, sp, stray- 
ing, str, jotfful, gyf Jybys, nys notVe, ns ifig/t, 
by 8 voice, vs Jo^ff, gys r^'otce, rgs. 

RULE 13. 

j5 is omitted after m: 

EXAMPLE. 

cucumber, numher, slumber, mtmbtr, remember, timber, 
Sej/temker, JsToveinher, December, humble, nimble, 
thtmble, stumlde, rumble, 

tixciption. It must not be ommiJted when 
beginning an accented syllable; as, in imbibe, 
iowiUer, imbolden, 

Rem^rle. din omitted in friendship; gy in in- 

'defaiigabley lengthy kii!^dmn;ky in object j subject; 

t in directly y correctly j perfectly y precepts; n in 

government. Other words, equally plain, are 

governed by the same rule; but in all doubt All 

eases, let the consonant be written. 
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LESSON THIRD. 

srKLLING. 

In Stenograph/ words are of two aorin; 
^yuoLn words, and contractioxs. 

Words, in which every letter to be u sed, 
is exaotlj specified by the rules, whether con- 
taining orie letter or more, are considered Whole 
Words. Those which are less definite^ ar« 
called Contractlbns. 

In whole words, every touch of the pen rep- 
resents a sound; and, excepting such consonant 
souitds as are dropped by the Idth rule j and such 
vewel sounds, as are omitted between letters, . 
every whole word will contain just as many let- 
ters as there are distinct sounds. Thus, 6, 
whether it stands for the sound of the conso- 
nanty or for the words 66, by^ beeriyOr for the 
termination 6/e, is considered to express bat 
one sound in each place. , , 

By this computation, there will be about 139 
eoBiienant sounds, including those of the letUrs 
themselves, the words in the alphabet, and the 
terminations. Of the vowel sounds, including 
all the dipthongs, ther« will be%bout21; mak- 
ing in all 150, 

To represent these 150 sounds, there are but 
S7 letters, including the dot and comma. 

This arrangement greatly simplifies the labor 

of thought, in writing or spelling. There is no 

necessity of thinking what the form of the word 

«will be when made, but simply which of 4he 
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^7 letters will l^eat represent the lounds pro- 
noimced. 

In spelling words where dots or commat oc- 
cur, a preceding dot must he pronounced before 
the letter, and one which tollows, pronounced 
after. When a dot i» oyer or under, it muit be 
ifientioned. 

Double letters must be pronounced singly, 
according to the explanation of the 9th rule; 
thus, ahlel dot b 6ai/? b dot valhy^ f dot under 
fashion? f dot over had? comma d . heed? hd 
doing? d comma hiding? hd comma hihle? bb 
deeded? ddd erases? ssa 9tatut0f srttt 

The following is a table of all words exprcf* 
aed by one letter with dots or •ommas before, 
after, over or under; proper names excepted. 

DOT BBFORK. 

.b able, abbey,, ebb. 

.d aid, eyed, ode, owed, add, odd. 

.f oa^eve. 

•fir »ge,edge, egg. 

•.k ache, eke, oak. 

.1 ail, ale, ee), isle, aisle, ell, ill, awl, oil. 

.m aim, am. 

-n on, one. own. 

.p ape, up. 

.r ear, ere, e'er, ire, ore, oar, o'er, err. 

.1 ace, eat^e, ice, eyes, owe^boze, use. 

.t ate, eat, oat, at, it, ought, out. 

-w X awe. 

.X axe, ox. 

.y aye. 

xh each, itch. 

.ah ash. 

•'th -oath. 
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«0T AFTJER. 

b. bay, bow^, beau, bough. 

d. day, dey, die, dye, doe, douj^h^dve, de\^-. 

f. fee, fie, foe, fob, few, fie, view. 

g. gay, gee, goy,jay,jew: 
k. key, cue, coo. 

1. lay, lee, lie, lye, lo, low, Utu. 

m, may, m^w, mew. 

^B. nay, neigh, knee, nigb, new, antfw, handy 

f. pay, pea, pie, pew, pugfa. 

r. ray, rie, wry, roe, row, rue. 

8. say, sea, see, sigh, so, sow, sew, sue. 

t. feea, tie, toe, tow. 

w. way, weigh, we, wee, why, wo, woo. 

y. ys,yta. 

ch. chew. 

eh. she, shy, shoe, show, 

-th. though, thy^jthou. 

•pr. spray, 

str. stray. 

DOT OVER. 

f fashion, fusion, vision. 

i eai^lon, cu8h!ioD, cohesion, 1 lot^n. lA motiot: 

mission, 

^n toatjon, notion, p passion, potion, 

r ratiba. s session, scision. t tuition. 

X exception. 

DOT UNDKR. 

d daily, duly, dally. 

f folly, fully, valley, volley. ' 

g godly, goodly, gaily, gully, jelly, jolly. 

1' lordly, lowly, lily, m meally. 

i newly, annually, haadily. 

ji pwlly, personally, r rally, really, riily. 

s silly, r rally, w wily, wooly. _ 
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y yearly, ch chiliy* sh ihily. 
iouff righteously. 

COMMA BirORE. 

,b hub, hobble. ^ t ,Vu ^r !.„«• 

;d bad! head, hid, hod. ,f hair, hoof. huff. 

,k hack, hawk, hook, haugh. 

,1 hail, hale, heel, heal, nole, whole, hell, mil,. 

hull, haul, half 
^ haum, hem, him, hymn, hum, home. 

,n hone, hen, hm, hewn. 

,p heap, hope, hap, hip, hop, hoop. 

,T her. , , 1. ^ 

,s. haze, hies, hose, hoee, hews, hues, house, 

t hate, heat, height, hat, hit, hot, hut, hoot. 

,w how. ,xhox. ,yhoy. ,ch hatch, hitch. 

COMMA AFTER. 

b, being, buying, d, dying, doing. 

f, viewing, vying. ^, giving, going. 

h, having, k, knowing, king . 

], laying, lying, lowing. 

m, mayinijr, mowing, mowing. 

n, neighing, handing. 

P, paying, r, airing, r, rowing. 

8 saying, seeing, sighing, sowing, sewing, suing. 

t,' tying" towing, w, weighing, wooing. 

X, excepting. 

mVKKTED COMMA OVXll. 

V visionary, q quotient. 

m missionary, n national, notional. 



ancient, p passionate, patient, patieaee.^ 
rational, x exceptionable. 
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COMMA VlfDKlt. 

k knovinffly. n anciently. 

9 > 

p passionately, patiently, r rationally. 

▲ TASLK OF WORDS EXPRVStBD BT DOUBLE COIf> 
.« SONANTS. 

B babe, bib, bible. J^ deed, dead, died. 

P fife, fief. ^ 

G ffage. gag, gig, judge, ffouge, jig, jog, jug. 

K cake, cook, kick, quake, quack, quicks 

It lull M moment* 

N none, noon, noun, anon. 

P peep, pipe, pap, pop. R rare, rear, roar. 

S says, sees, seas, size, sighs, sows, sews, sues, 

sauce, souze, cease, assess, assize. 

T taught, tiffht. 
W wayward. 



LESSON FOURTH. 

THE PROPORTION OP THE LETTERS. 

A general knowledge of spelling being acquir- 
ed, the attention of the learner may, in the next 
place, be directed to the form and proportion of 
the letters. 

Much of the beauty, as well as the legibility, 
of Stenography, depends upon the proportionate 
length and slope ofthe marksi the size and turn 
of the loops and semicircles, and upon turning 
sharp angles. Neatness and proportion are 
viewed hy the stenographer, with aa much 
pleasure, as ornamental curves and hair lines, 
by the common penman. Digitized by Google 
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On plate 4, the proportion of the letter* is 
given upon four lines with three spaces. The 
bottom line is the line on which to write; the 
others being designed merely to show the pro- 
portionable distance from that line. 

RULE 14. 

•The bottom of the first letter in each word 
should be uj)on the line; excepting *, the 
dot, and the steins of the horizontal hooks; 
which may lay on the 2d line. (See. example 
Qu plate 4.) 

The diameter of a loop is one space; that of 
a semicircle, two. The length of the stem is 
two spaces. The diameter of a hook, half a 
space; length of a hook and stem, two and an 
half; length of a loop and stem, three. 

In the word before, on plate 4, the h is placod 
upon the line;/ is drawn 1)«low; and r carried 
back to the line. Deed is made by beginning 
the first d its length above the line, and drawing 
the other as far below. In judgment, j is above 
the line, and g below it. TaUle and states are 
half above and half below. Rarify, ^flnrora. are 
carried from the line upward. The first woid 
made with two dots, is alley. The first dot is 
placed one space above the line, or on the ^d 
line; Jind the other is put under it. The next 
word is ocean. The first dot is for o, and is 
placed on the 2d line; and the dot for cean, ovt r 
it. Hessian, highly, and oceans^ are written in tuo 
same manner. Rarely runs above the iit^*^. 
Dtadly is half above and half below. _ Tv c 
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semicircles, joining, should both ^tand upon the^ 
line. 

In making loops, great care must be used 
to avoid curving the stems of those which are 
designed to be straight. For, whatever the wri- 
ter may design to make, the reader will consider 
the letters according to the form v^hich they 
bear. For instance; if in writing wcji, the-Blem 
of m be curved, it may be lead ichen. The 
length and slope of the marks also, will essen- 
tially dter the word. 6, drawn below the line, 
may he read bf; d, thus written, vill be dd; 
J?, pt. In joining such letters as rfc, 1:f, Jn^ rt/i, 
the angles should be so formed, that each end of 
the letters may be distinctly seen j but in joining 
6f, rr, «is, /id, and all which run in the same 
direction, no distinction should be made. The 
length of such marks wijl always render them 
perfectly plain. 

The sloping letters are designed to stand in an 
angle of 45 degrees; yet when two letters of the 
same angle meet, they must both vary; as in 
dvy rd. 

Figures should be made in such a form as 
least to resemble stenographic characters. 

A parenthesis should be made with the end ft 
curved more than G andC/i. 

When capitals are used, the Mhole word must 
be made with the loops and marks not only long- 
er, but heavier. They however are seldom used, 
excepting for the convenience of public speak- 
ers. 

A careful obaiervance of this lesson will have 
a surprising tendency to reduce the variety of 
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Terms, which would otherwise exist, to one per^ 
feet standard; so that, when a. person can read 
his own writing, he can, with equal readinefs, 
read that of any other, who foUowa the same 
rules. 



LESSON FIFTH. 

THE CONSTRUCTION OP SENTENCES. 

When words can he correctly spelled, and 
j>roperly arranged upon the line, this lesson, 
which relates principally to sentences, will bo 
easily learned. 

RULE 15. 

A space serves for panctuation. 

EXA.MFLE. 

Praise the Lord Praise him all ye people. 
It is not. often necessary to make any other 
distinction than the comma and period; when it 
is, the following plan niay be observed: 

For a comma, leave a space equal to the lengtk 
of one m; for a semicolon, two;> and for other 
pauses, three. 

RULE 16. 

Draw a line under such words or senten- 
ces as are to be repeated. 

EXAMPLE. . 

AlasJ alas ! Verily, verily. Thui, Alas ! Verily. 
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Remarks. — When a scntenee is repeated, the 
line should he continued under the whole'; for 
short linee, drawn under each word, would re- 
peat the words separately. 

2. Where the sense is .perfectly plain, an in- 
tervening particle may sometimes be omitted; 
but never, where it will render the words at all 
illegible. As, "Day unto day uttereth speech, 
and night unto night showeth knowledge of thee.' 
In this sentence, if night were written but once, 
with a line drawn under for the repeat, unto could 
easily be supplied by the reader; but to repeat 
day in this manner would not be perfectly safe. 

3. When the same word which ends one sen- 
tence, begins the next, this rule is never to be 
applied. As, "What is sin .^ Sin is the wAnt of 
conformity to the will of God." Sin^ in this 
sentence, must be written in both places: other- 
wise the sense would be obscured. 

RULE 17. 
In numeration, use dots for cyphers, and 
make other figures in the usual manner. 

EXAMPLE. 

Twenty, i^. One thousand, 1... One hundred and 
^ve, 1.5 

Remarks. "^1, One and /en must bc«iade very 
plain, or spelled; otherwise they may, by re- 
sembling letters, occasioa obscurity 

2. Terminations may be added to the figures,, 
as to other words. Thus, secondly ia expressed 
by a figure 2, and a dot under. Pourth is a fig- 
ure 4 with a th attached to it. First must ' al- 
ways be spelledyr*/. 
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RULE 18. 

Compound words may be separated at di«* 
cretion* 

EXAMPLE. 

.Goldsmith Peacemaker Self love 
Remarks, —l. They should neyer be separated 
unless each part will make a distinct word. 
Thus, nwiher in law will be more conveniently 
written, and much more easily read, in three 
distinct words, than in one; but words which 
are considered inseparable in other writing, ar© 
the same in this. As, preexistencey predetermina-' 
iion, 

2. Many words which might be divided, are 
better written in one. As, withirij loithoufy our- 
selves. 

Words which so frequently occur, though hard 
at first, will in a short time become perfectly 
easy. 

RULE 19. 

FT, with a large loop, sometimes repre- 
sents two words. 

EXAMPLE. 

W with which who toxih 
, Rentark, It is also ased in ore word like 
*^her consonants. As, W wayward, 
RULE 20. 

Hard proper names are written the com- 
imon way. 

EXAMPLE. 

^hoahaZf Ahitztr: 

^2 
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Remarks.^^l. Some names are never in dan- 
ger of being misunderstood, being defined by the 
consonants which they contain. As, David, Pe- 
ter, James. Those which are not thus defined, 
will come under tbis rule, unless determined by 
the connection. As, Sea/, Bell, Buel^ Ball. 

2 No name should b« considered hard, when 
calHog all the vowels a, will bring the reader to 
the right sound. Thus, m r and a dot after it, 
could not be misunderstood, if the reader should 
supply a in the following manner pimrawara 
or Mary, feut it never could be certainly known 
that m r and a dot stood for Mira or MaAa. 
Th^se, of course, would become hard names. 
For the same reason, all vowels when put ^ox 
initials, will come under this rule, excepting a., 
frhus, . Brown E. Pratt. 



LESSON SIXTH. 

RJEADING. 

No person should attempt to read, till he has 
written to the amount of fiv^, chapters, and has 
the rules familiar to the memory. 

What has deterred many f-om pursuing Ste- 
nography to advantage, is a supposed difficulty 
in reading it ; which principally arises from at- 
tempting to read before they can write. That it 
can be read as rapidly as common hand, is per- 
haps more than its present state of improvement 
Svill warrant us to assert; but that it can be read 
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-with ease and certainty, and with ordinary ik^ 
cfility, is a truth cootirmed by daily experience. 
The design of Stenography is to promote fa* 
€\]itj of writing, by stripping words of their dis- 
tinguishing -markSy as far as will consist l^ith le- 
gibility^ and DO further. The significaCion of 
some words, which, written abstractly^ would be 
perfectly ambiguous, are read with certainty 
wheh connected with others; for then they mu- 
tually define each other. As in the following 
example : 

th h 1 b w m 

In this sentence, th represents they thee, tliey-y 
and by applying each of these words th h which 
stands for havCy he, it will be perceived that they 
is the only word which will make sense. 

When the meaning of the first word is deter- 
mined, the others will be still easier. Thus, 
the, thee, t!uy; — they have^ he; — they, have, lord, 
all; — they have all, be, by, been; — they hJave all 
been, wiihy which, who; — they have aU been wUh 
me. The sense x)f this sentence fixes the signi- 
fication of each word with as much precision as 
the common spelling could; yet it would un- 
doubtedly require more time for the mind to de- 
termine the signification of a word by this courike 
of reasoning, than by the immediate inspection 
of the eye, if the two methods were, in othet- 
respects, equal. But it will be found that in 
•very other respect. Stenography claims a su- 
periority in point of legibility. 1. The charac- 
ters, being composed of the most simple curves 
and angles, are more readily recognized: be^ 
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^ause there is less for the eye to survey, ff . 
The letters, being formed by tjie most definite 
rules, are capable of a greater degree of accu- 
racy, and consequently are: not subject to that 
variety of form which, in common writing, proves 
a great source of obscurity. Whether these ad- 
vantages in reading Stenography, do not coun- 
terbalance the ambiguity of abstract words, is a 
question which experience alone must decide. 

RULE 21. 

In reading single letters, apply in course 
each of the words which they represent. 

EXAMPLF. 

Ill 1 8 r ious 

This sentence is to be read by selecting fron 

, the words which the characters represent, those 

marked with italics, which alone will makt 

sense. Thus, fA,^, thee, they, /ord, all, his, w 

has, as, us, air, ourj or, righteous, righieousnesi 

RULE 22. 

In reading monosyllables, apply each c 
the vowel sounds and dipthongs in course 
beginning with long a 

BXAMPLE. 

fnfainffanef feign, Teen, fin e,f one. £[ine,fan,Jtn,fii, 
fawn,' fun, foun, foon, foin, vain, vczii, venc, vine, von 
Yune,t;a?i, ven,vin, von, vun, voun, voon, vein. 

This arrangement has produced thirteer 
word's expressed hyfn, which are marked with 
italics. 

RULE 23. 

Call all uncertain vowels a. 
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ilfj . kirk Dafad, Dayad, David A, 'Clark. 
RULE 24. 

Divide the word into as few syllables as 
the consonants will admit; then separate 
theKi hy vowels till the right word is made. 

EXAMPLE. 

snshU, snas halt a ; sans hal ta ; i^ans a bal a tit. 

When this word is pronounced from the last 
spelling, it will readily m^ke sensibility. Some 
consonants will not flow together at all; and 
therefore must always be separated by vowelS; 
as, kptft Each of these consonants must be di- 
vided by vowels or syllables, as they cannot 
otherwise unite. Thus, kap tav ta kap tav a 
}a captivity. 

RULE 25. 

Draw the voice gently over the word, e- 
mitting the sound of such letters only asaro 
written. 

This rule, if rightly understood, will produce 
a surprising effect in leading beginners to the 
pronunciation of words. 

RemdrJes, — 1 . Some consonant^ so frequ»n$ly 
represent the same sound, that a very little ex- 
perience will enable the learoer to select the 
right sound at sight. As, ds for dia, kn for cofiy 
n for an or tn, km for com. 

2. Words which are peculiarly hard at first, 
will in a short time be as easy to read as any 
others. As, m for cement, sn for sand, .Im for 
element, Iws for always^ 
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To transgress the rules for the sake of pro^ 
.moting legibility, is of all methods the most in- 
judicious; because this takes from the reader 
the very criterion by which ho would determine 
the meaning. 

EXIRCISES m READING, TO BE FIRST TRANS*- 
CRIBED INTO STENOGRAPHY. 

th spr f th 1 8 w th ipus 1 w h th spr f g r a 
y X s g h 3 . ious p . b k p wl t ps w ai 

(1 8 y \vd b d b I iou3 s a p b vf y I 
sh . g w y k . sh h k ch p s y r o w rn 
dykm .pskbsx. th wkd n n n n n n nglr frm 

SM 86 
frst bw dwn thn -r . 1 hr m fr . -m pr n nd. 

2 prsf m si fr . -m* . th m g sf th. srfnt t 
trsth n th 

3 bemrsftm .1 fr .ir. tth d 

A rgsthslfth.irfiit fr t th .1 d.lft.pm 

si 
5 fr th. 1 'ft g n f d. t frg n plntious n mrs. t 

1 tbm t kl .pn th , 

'6 g -r . g t m pR n .tnd t th fa f m splq 
7 nUh d- f m trb . wl kl .pn th fr th. wit nsr m 
3 .mng th gs thr s N Ik t th .1 nthr r thr .n. 
wrks Ik t th. wrks 

9 1 n wm th. ,8t md eh km n wrih bfrlh . 1 n ^ 

sh glrf. th. nni' 
30 • fr th. -rt grt n dat wndroua hv th rt g -In 
U tch m th. w. . 1 . wl wk n th, trth nl tk 

,rt t f r th. nm 
12 . wl prs th . I m g w 1 jn ,rl n wl glrf. 

th. nm frfr mr 
'13 fr grt 8 th. mra. tw m n th. ,st dlvrd m si 

frmlhlst ,1 
14 . g th prd r rsn .gnst m n th smla f flnt nm 

h at .ftr ra al n h at et th bfr thra 
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35 bt th. . 1 -rt . g fl f kmp n grsoua Ing; 
sfr, n plntious n rnrs. n trlh 

16 . trn t m n h mra. .pn m g \h. str t tb. srfnt n sf 
lb sn f th. nmd 

17 sh. m . t!:n f r g t lb w ,t m m. 6. .t n b 
•shmed bks th. 1 ,st ,lpn m n krafrtd m 



CONTRACTIONS. 

A thorough knowledge of the preceding les- 
sons will qualify a person to use Stenography in 
common business, or even to take down the 
substance of a discourse from a speaker; but 
those who would become expert practitioners, 
should pursue the art still further. 

After all that can be gained by stenographic 
characters, containing not a fourth part as many 
turns of the pen as common letters; and after all 
that can be saved by omitting vowels and s ilent 
letters, and by expressing terminations by dot^ 
and commas; it will be found that many words 
etiil contain too many curves and angles, to ad- 
mit their being written as rapidly as they can bo 
pronounced. 

The following is a plan, founded u^pn a prin- 
ciple of analogy, by which any word in the lan- 
guage, or even a whole phrase, may occasional- 
ly be expressed by two or three letters. As the 
rules of contractions are not so definite as those 
of whole words, they should be used only when 
the sense of the connection will insure legibil? 
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It 10 always esBential that a contraction should 
be clistinguiBhable, at first eight, from a whole 
word; as this will at onco relieve the reader 
from searching for the meaning of the contrac- 
tion among the class of whole words, which the 
same characters might represent. These marks 
of distinction are found in the different form and 
position of the letters, which compose the con- 
tractions. 

The combination of characters will admit of 
three distinct changes not embraced in the 
rules for joining whole words. These three 
changes are designated by first, second, and 

THIRD CONTRACTIONS. 

THE FIRST CONTRACTION 

Is a long word expressed by two or three 
letters. Ijf the first letter be a loop, it must be a 
left loop; if a mark, the last letter must cross it 
near the begixming. {See Plate 2.) 

Remark, Large letters in contractions do not 
represent double consonants, aS in ^hole words, 
but merely designate the letter which begins the 
word. The propriety of having one mark long- 
er than the other, may be seen by comparing gd 
with dg^ on plate 2; but in the loops this is not 
essential. 

RULE 26. 

In all contractiong, use such letters as are 

most expressive otthe sounds of the words. 

Remarks. — 1. The first consonant is general- 

'ised in all contractions ; and the first contrf^* 
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Irion tlie last cossonant is used mor^ frequently 
than any other^ except the first. 

EXAUFLX. 

(See the foUowing leordg contracted •npiale 2.) 
bb barbarU^y bd bdi^ed, h^ belief, bh behold, bn 
heforehand, ba fi^dience, ds distreeSf dsh distinguigh 
fajruitless, sf ^raUify^kg catalogue. Id iUustrated, 
Irn /^/tme, m /»A:ez<^e, tBin fiiem«rgn£?um, Dd une^r* 
ttand, nt inconsistent, pg privilege j rd received, 

2. The loop of/ in the first contractioii, served 
for the whole letter. 

EXABrPZ«B. 

(See the following tDord§ on f late 2,) 
bl blessed, A ftUhl gl glory, kl continual, 11 literal, 
ml impossible, nl {nffrndfua^ rl rd^'on, pi principal^ 
si sensible, tl ttemal, 

3. The straight r should always rCin upward 
from the letter to which it is attached, to distin^ 
^uish it froin<2. (See nd plate 2.) When it 
cannot be distinguished in this waj^ the cosftmon 
rmaj be used; as in danger, 

4. Dots and commas may be used with the 
, left loops in contractions. » 

XXAMFm. 

> €^^^, i Migo^m^i b d^t^Havdy, h humiliaii(m% 
h humU^f, 1 tUustration^ \ tamenMly, 1. literary, m, 
tn^poasibUiiyf m manifkstatifm, m iamediai^, pjper- 
fecihf, p perfection, w wonderfuUy, b. heUeving, m, 
maintaining, 

B, Whetk eotttractionsare e^tpress^d by marks 
«iid terminations; they must be noted by open 
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^dtt and commas; thus, d de/ermtnafton, d de-^ 

. o o *" . 

iiberaUlyj y vindication, v tvidenllyy gjustijl' 

o ^ 
cotton, g gralefully.y q contcwip/afion, k con 
o o - 

o . o 

ttnuallyy n tn«(rucfioM, h indep^ndentZt/, s 

b 
iatisfuctiony s suitably^ t attention, t etemaZ- 

2if, th tkot^Mlessly, fo vaiiety, so satis/ixcto- 

ry, to ctemitt/, xo extemporm^y. g^ gratify^ 
ingj s tatisfyingj k contemplating. 

THE SECOND CONTRACTION 

Is an adjective and noun expressed by two let-^ 
ters, formed by running the pen the opposite 
way in joining the letters. (See plate 3.) 

EXAHPX.E. 

bb beloved brethren^ bf belwed friendj bh benevoleni 
hearty bn benevolent nature, bw beftcr world fh /ond 
AooM, fi future lifey gp glorious prospect, hb Aum&l« 
fifeltcvefjlig Aumwc gratitude, hh heavenly hosts, hn 
il^tttnan naturt. bp hopeful prospect, kp common |)ra<r- 
Hcc. 

jRelnarArc Some letters must not be used in 
this contraction, as they would resetoble whole 
^rords. As, hr with the r running doif nward, 
>vould be the same as bd written in a whole wordv 

THE THIRD CONTRACTION • 

Is a phrase expressed by two letters, formed 
by crossing at the last end. (See plate 4.) 
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EXAMPLE. 

^g % t^ grace of God, dg the day of judgment, .kg tli& 
kingdom of God, kh the kingdom of heaven, kk ihc 
tharacter of Christ, 

Remarks.. — 1. Sometimes a letter, crossing 
the last word written, stands for the remainder of 
the sentence. As, the gospel, with k put across 
ly would represent the gospel of Christ, . 

2. Words, which admit of being written in 
either of the contractions, must be put in that 
which will be most easily read. Thus, my de- 
terminatlon, would be much more easily read m 
the 3d contraction, by writing the right m with 
an open dot over it, than by writing the left m. 
withd running the opposite way according* to 
the 2d contraction. 

3. The words to be contracted should always 
be long words which occur most frequently, and, 
words to which the mind will be most easily led 
by the connection. Sometimes, however, a 
short word connected with long ones, may ren-. 
derthe contraction more plain. As, bg% ih^ 
grace of God. Sometimes a left loop will be suf- 
ficiently plain without any other letter added. 
As, from Boston to Medfordjfrmn mto LUchfield^ 

from I to Havana, from h tp JVewarAr. 



LESSON EIGHTH. 
Those who are desirous of testing their im* 
provement, may write the following specimen, 
composed for the purpose by a clergyman of 
Vermont; the marked words being given him. 
Jt embraces all the important rules and remark^ 
in this system: ^ i 
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THE TEST. 
M me ! haw wayvmrd and changing is this showff 
world ! A laughing, nnging, sighing, aching, slum- 
bering, sluggish Bcene q( things ! The dr<nig?it of 
summer is quickly followtd by the rough blasts of win- 
ter. Suoiji as an Indian arrow flies, man^s mcmeiUs pass: 
atray. So it alusays will be. VVe otre to ages gone, 
the knowledge oi' what is ?/e/ to come. Jquoie_ the eci^o 
asitj9a«M« bj, of civil ardour, national zeal, social en - 
ckantments, personal anxiety, transient affection, ^'le- 
tiippoinled friendship, and every human agitation of 
ancient days. This tsa picture, correctly draw7i,of 
ages 3net uoborn. Stationed on the last declivity of 
life's tiresoRie^i^/, I cast my dim eye onward, s^nd af- 
fectionately call on the min^ pillars of my country's 
hopes to listen to the experience of age, and learn how 
amazingly frail and irrationally vain is the object of 
youthful joys. In the midst of the scene, the archer 
bends his oow, too sure of his prey, Oboto down thy 
head,proud yonthl Flee !flee to the strong covert of a 
Saviour's tWng* ;as the QtBibough is inclined, the treo 
will fall «.tbu8 It is with man^slife, when wisdom and 
godliness with two fold charrns, inspire the youthful 
oreast affording sereneness of soul within, and laying 
tifouncuttion for length ef days mih virtuous enjoy^ 
fhent. My morning was dashed by the travel ot iron- 
ble. Pleasure /ito^ her head ; hoar hairs and the eve of 
life came o^er me ere half my days had gone by. Then 
«aid I, lorecked on this ocean of wee, I will heave a sigh 
and look to the hdy hill of Zton. I cried. Hide me here 
in thy pavilion, O God, and 1 will take Aee^lest T err 
from thy ways. My feet shall be steijl in thy command, 
and my hand diligent in thy service, as the bee of tho 
hive, or the hewer of wood that hath hewed for hire. 
Thus have I wrought my life long. I hOiVc fought a 
qoodfght till worn out with toil, -having outrode tho 
tempestuous billows, there remalneth for me a frown of 
righteousness with which tho righteous Judge wiU 
croum my /i«of/ m that day. ^ i 
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When eeveril copie^of the above shall be 
written, by those who have not the benefit of an 
instructor, let them be compared with each oth- 
er, especially the marked words. 

If any person can write this specimen correct- 
ly, he will never meet with any difficulty. 



LESSON NINTH. 

PRACTICE. 

In writing from a speaker, the first object 
should be to gather as many words as possible 
without regard to the connection. By this me- 
thod, a person will become habituated to continu- 
ed exertion, as well jis gain a familiarity with the 
characters; after which, it will become easy, by 
degrees, to omit such words as can be readily 
supplied. As tiie words to be omitted are not 
always the same part of speech, experience must 
be the principal guide. In simple narration, ma- 
ny adverbs may be dropped without injury to the 
sense; but where the intention is to preserve 
the style, adverbs and adjectives are equally in>. 
portant with any other words. Perhaps there 
are no words that may more frequently be omit-^ 
ted, than prepositions, conjunctions, and pror> 
nouns. 

RULE 27. 

Begin every important sentence with the 
speaker. It is generally easier t0> sunply 
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words at the end than at the beginning of & 
sentence. 

EXAMPLE. 

(Marked words to be xvriUen, (he others omitted.) 

JFhen ke was come down from the mountain, gr eat 
fnultiludcs follotoed him. 

And freAo/(2, there came a leper and worshipped hirci^. 
Baying. Lord, if thou wilt, thou canst make me clean.. 

And Jesus put forth his hand and touched him, ^av- 
tn^, I will, &e thou dean. And immediately Ibe Zepro- 
fy was cleansed. 

And Jesus saith unto biro, see thouteZZ no mon ;but 
go show thyself to ihepriest, and o^cr the gi/2 that Jtfo- 
ses commanded for a testimony unto them. 

Exception. When different sentences begin 
with similar words, they may be written in one 
sentence, and omitted or contracted in the next. 



Blessed are the poor In spirit, for theirs is the king- 
4om of heaven* 

Blessed are they that nwurnjfortheyshaUhe com^ 
Jorted. 

Blessed are the meek, for they shall inherit the earth, 
hd are they thai hunger and ihirgt for right- 
ecusness, for they shall he JUled. 

h are the merciful^ for they shall obtain m. 

h are ihe pure in heart, for they shall see God. 

A little practice will enable a person to distin- 
guish' words in this manner more readily than he 
would at first apprehend. When four fifths of a 
discourse can be written, the remainder may be 
supplied verbatim with tolerable certainty. 
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LESSON TE^TIt. 

RECITATION. 

^ecitathe alphabet. 

What is the use of the common rl 

What is the usa^ofa straight r? 

How are j^' and sir to be used? 

How are the characters divided ? . 

How are the loops designated? 

How is each class of the letters formed? 

Why is r begun at the bottom ? 

What letters are the most difficult to form? 

When are the right letters to be used? . 

What letters join best to the left of w? 

What letters are omitted by rule 2d? 

In what whole words do you take off the pen? 

What rowel is never put before x? 

How are vowels expressed ? 

How can you determine whether a dot it to be 

ivritten at the end? 
What words require two dots ? 
What is the rule for c and z} 
In joining loops, how do you turn the pen? 
What exception to this rule? 
Where sUuuia me aot be placed in suoh words 

as neaWy? 
Spell pr<fanene»8j hare\, $ocial; no&/<; flovr^ 

Repeat the ninth rule. 

Spell deeded; ceasef. 

In what words are a and e to be placed at top? 

What is the rule for A? 

Wkat exception? o,„.e..vGoogle 
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When are tc and y to be written ? 

When 18 B omitted? 

What e;^ception? 

Spell perfectly. 

How many lorU of words? 

How many sounds are made ? ■ 

How/oany letters torreprefieftt them? 

What effect does this arrangement produce ? 

How must double letters be pronouinced ? 

On what does the legibility of Stenography de-^ 

pend ? 
How must the letters stand upon the line ? 
What is the proper angle of the letters P 
How should figures be made ? 
What proper names must never be considered 

hard? 
In supplying the YOwels, with what sound do yott 

beginr 
When are contractions to be used? 
Why is it iJways necessary to distinguish a con^ 

traction from a whole word? 
How many contractions are there? 
WTiat if the first? 
What isijjause of large letters? 

Whatletters are tbiWrthotBtstr^^ --^ — - 

What is the 2d contraction ? 

What the 3d? 

What words arc to be chosen ? 

Wbftt is the first object in writing fSrom a speaker ? 
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